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LOCAL NOTES 

The Special Honors Course at Barnard College. — A picked 
group of young women students at Barnard College, New York City, 
will be allowed to take the special honors course recently established 
at the college. According to Dean Gildersleeve the course repre- 
sents an effort to provide for the very ablest students an opportunity 
to do the best work of which they are capable, and, to that end, to 
relieve them of a good deal of the ordinary routine of college and 
some prescribed courses. 

Students will not be admitted to the new course until they have 
demonstrated that they have unusual ability. Ordinarily, they will 
enter it at the beginning of the sophomore year or of the junior year. 
As a result of special entrance examinations, confirmed by special 
examinations held by the faculty, it might be possible for a very 
extraordinary student of unusual maturity to be admitted at the 
beginning of her freshman year, but this will probably occur very 
rarely, if ever. 

Students in this course are required to take at least four years of 
college work before receiving the degree of Bachelor of Arts. They 
may, however, substitute for the usual requirement of 120 points 
a course of special study in a single subject or a group of related sub- 
jects. The proper department or group of departments will take 
charge of the student's work and, subject to the approval of the 
faculty, will determine what she must do in order to receive the 
degree. 

Ordinarily, such students will be exempted from a good deal of 
the prescribed work. They will also be exempted from some of the 
regular examinations. Except in the senior year, the manner of 
testing proficiency will rest with the department in charge. In 
the senior year regular examinations will be omitted and every 
student must pass, at the end of the year, a comprehensive exami- 
nation covering her curriculum. 

"We intend this Special Honors Course only for students who 
know their own minds and who definitely wish to become scholars 
in a certain field. They will be allowed a much greater chance for 
specialization than the ordinary student, but we do not think that 
they will develop into narrow-minded specialists. We expect to 
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admit into the course only students with such intellectual ability and 
interests that they can absorb enough knowledge of philosophy and 
economics, for example, to make them intelligent citizens, without 
taking definite prescribed courses in these subjects. 

"The quality of work done by our honor students will, we hope, 
be high. It should be not only equal to Grade A work of the ordi- 
nary student, but something better and deeper than this. Probably 
only a small proportion of the undergraduate body will be eligible 
to this course or wish to enter it. This year, as a beginning, we have 
thirteen of these honor students out of a total number of about 700." 

Cornell Notes. Reduction of Numbers. — "A Committee of 
the University Faculty, authorized by resolution at the meeting 
on June 9, 1920, considered the question of limitation of number 
of students and presented a report at the meeting on April 
13, recommending action by the Faculties and Trustees to prevent 
further increases in enrollment in the colleges now overcrowded, 
and the establishment of proper limits for the future in other colleges. 
This report was adopted by the Faculty and referred to the Trustees, 
who considered it with favor at a meeting on April 30, 1921, but 
postponed action. . . 

"With Cornell's present equipment it seems that the total enroll- 
ment of regularly matriculated students should not exceed about 
6,000 and any tendency to greatly exceed that number should be 
strenuously opposed by Faculty and Trustees unless funds for addi- 
tional high-grade teachers and for increase in equipment can be 
furnished. . . 

"Honor System. The students were deeply stirred during the 
year concerning standards of student honor in general, and especially 
concerning fraud in examinations. On January 12, 1921, a com- 
munication was presented to the general faculty originating with 
the students, asking for the establishment of an honor system, with 
control of preliminary and final examinations vested in the students. 
The matter was referred to the faculties of the several colleges for 
consideration, and reports were favorable. At the meeting of the 
general faculty on March 9, 1921, a student committee of ten repre- 
senting the several colleges submitted a proposed Honor System 
constitution and a report of a test vote in which 91 per cent of students 
voting (the total was 3,852) favored the proposed constitution. 
The Faculty approved this constitution without a dissenting vote, 
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and the Student Honor System was authorized by the- Trustees at 
a meeting on April 3, 1921. 

"Thus the system was in force for the final examinations of the 
second term and its operation seemed successful. 

"To insure permanent success will require the cultivation in the 
student body of a spirit of loyalty, an understanding of justice, 
and a realization of responsibility for the maintenance of the good 
name of the university. This has been done at the University of 
Virginia where an honor system has been successful for nearly eighty 
years. It can be done at Cornell; but only by hard and persistent 
effort by successive bands of students devoted to the highest ideals 
and to the welfare of the university. . . 

"New Status of the Cornellian Council. The Board of Trustees, 
at a meeting on June 22, 1920, adopted a resolution as follows: 

" 'Resolved, That the activities of the Semi-Centennial Endow- 
ment Committee be merged into the Cornellian Council when and 
in such manner as that committee and the executive committee of 
the Cornellian Council may determine/ 

"By this action the Trustees officially vested in the Cornellian 
Council authority to make appeal for funds for all University pur- 
poses. 

"In the past the Cornellian Council has sought small annual gifts 
from former students to the Alumni Fund, and this fund has been 
used for emergencies by the University. In future the Council will 
not only offer to every Cornellian, and to others also, opportunity 
to make modest annual gifts to the Alumni Fund, but will also 
endeavor to raise funds for permanent endowment and for other 
larger and urgent needs of the University/ ' 

Indiana and the Ban on Teaching German. — The legislature 
of Indiana is asked to enact legislation removing its war-time ban 
on the teaching of German in the high schools of Indiana, in the 
following resolutions recently adopted by the faculty of Franklin 
College: 

Whereas neither England nor France at any time during or 
after the war has taken any action prohibiting the study of 
German, and 

Whereas other states and cities of our own country not dom- 
inated by war hysteria have also not prohibited but rather 
encouraged the study of that language for reasons including 
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self-protection, scientific investigation, the development of 
commerce and the cultural value accruing from the study of 
any great literature, and 

Whereas by resolution of the United States Senate, the state 
of war between the United States of America and Germany 
has been declared at an end, and 

Whereas friendly relations between the United States and 
Germany are necessary to the World's peace and can best be 
prompted by the better mutual understanding which comes 
from familiarity with each other's languages, laws and customs, 

Be it Resolved, That the Faculty of Franklin College, realizing 
the burden of leadership that rests on our institutions of higher 
learning, do hereby petition the Senate and the Legislature of 
the Sovereign State of Indiana to rescind the action prohibiting 
the teaching of German in the High Schools of Indiana, and 

Be it Further Resolved, That the Faculty of Franklin College 
invite the faculties of other institutions of higher learning in 
the State of Indiana to unite with them in demanding immediate 
action in this matter which is of vital concern to the cause of 
education. 

Big Courses in Harvard College. — "Several of the elementary 
courses in Harvard College are bigger this year than they have ever 
been. In part this is accounted for by the increased size of the 
freshman class, but it is also due in some measure to the working of 
the new rules relating to the choice of electives studies. These rules 
now provide that every undergraduate, in order to obtain the bache- 
lor's degree, must take at least one course in each of four designated 
fields or subjects. There has been, this autumn, a very marked influx 
into some of these courses; in one case the enrollment is nearly 700. 

"From the standpoint of effective education it is not at all certain 
that this development can be viewed with satisfaction. There are 
many who believe that the large lecture course has been a weak feature 
of American university education. It precludes all chance of per- 
sonal contact between the professor and his students; it means that 
much of the follow-up work must be devolved upon assistants. It 
is quite true that even in courses of moderate size a certain amount 
of responsibility must be lodged with these younger members of 
the teaching staff; but there seems to be no getting away from the 
fact that every increase in the enrollment removes the students a 
notch farther away from the professor who is in charge of the course. 

"Some years ago the division of education made an exhaustive 
study of the teaching methods used by one of the largest and best 
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organized departments in Harvard College. The results of this 
study indicated that a vulnerable point in our whole scheme of in- 
struction is the necessity of relying to a considerable degree upon 
the competence and judgment of immature assistants whenever 
courses grow beyond a certain size. 

"When the University of California announced an enrollment of 
1,000 students in a single course at that institution a year ago, a 
good many educators stood aghast. 'How can effective teaching 
be done on any such scale?* they asked. We are not far from the 
stage at which the same question can be appropriately raised within 
our own precincts. Somewhere or other there must be a point at 
which the law of diminishing returns begins to make its influence 
felt in the college class room." — Harvard Alumni Bulletin. 

University of Texas. — The Chapter sends in the following 
interesting statement: 

The facts which bear most pertinently on the recent reduction of 
salaries in the University of Texas are as follows: 

1. In 1917 the maximum professorial salary was raised from 
$3,250 to $4,000. In 1920 it was further increased to $5,000. 

2. In 1921 the legislature in a second special session reduced all 
faculty salaries above $2,000 to the extent of 20% of the amount 
in excess of that figure. The Board of Regents of the University, 
meeting on September 17, 1921, resolved to adhere to what they 
considered both the letter and the spirit of the law; and a petition 
presented subsequently by a group of the senior professors, seeking 
a more liberal interpretation of the legislature's action, was denied. 
This meant that no increase or promotion should be made during the 
present biennium. 

3. This* action of the legislature had the effect of cancelling agree- 
ments which the University had made with a number of persons 
engaged to teach during the present session. 

Union College. — On March 17, 1921, the following recommenda- 
tions were accepted and approved by the Union College faculty: 

I. Instructors shall be appointed for a term of one year. 

II. Every instructor shall in the second semester of his third year 
of service have the right to know whether he is in line for advance- 
ment to an assistant professorship, and if so, when such appoint- 
ment may be expected. 
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III. Usually after five years of service, an instructor shall be ad- 
vanced to an assistant professorship or else not retained. 

IV. Assistant professors shall be appointed first for one year, next 
for two years, then for three years. At the end of this six-year period, 
the status of each one shall be determined by the Trustees. 

V. The status of associate professors and professors shall be de- 
termined by the Trustees on the basis of productive work in science 
and scholarship, of amount of teaching and success in teaching, and 
of general service rendered to the college. Their appointment shall 
be without limit of time. 

VI- Nothing in these rules shall be interpreted to limit the right of 
the Trustees to remove an officer at any time for cause. 

The "Open Forum" Question.— "The Social Science Club of 
the University of Wisconsin, a student organization, recently pre- 
sented to the Regents of the University a letter protesting the action 
of President E. A. Birge in refusing to grant them the use of the 
gymnasium for a public address by Scott Nearing. The letter urged 
that the policy of an open forum be established at the university. 
At a meeting of the Regents on December 7, President Birge outlined 
his opinion of the matter in a statement which read in part as follows: 

" 'Three facts must be carefully considered. First, the appearance 
of a speaker upon a university platform or in a university building 
always has been regarded by the people as meaning at least that the 
university invites its students to hear the speaker and insofar en- 
dorses him, though not necessarily his idea. Perhaps this situation 
ought not to be, but it is an undoubted fact. The belief is reflected 
in the triumph with which college socialist clubs write to their central 
•organizations of their success in "putting across" their speakers. 

" 'Second, at the present time there are literally hundreds of prop- 
agandists, the salaried publicity agents of all sorts of organizations, 
seeking admission to the colleges in order to advance among the 
students the measures and principles which they are bound to pro- 
mulgate. 

" 'Third, the parents of our students have entrusted them to us to 
be educated at the university. Under the laws of the state the 
regents are given control of that education, not only in the class room, 
but in all uses of the facilities of the university. The control of the 
use of buildings for lectures has always been one of the duties placed 
by the regents upon the president. 
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" 'I have tried to exercise this duty as a public trust, exercised by 
tne for the people and in particular for the thousands of parents 
whose children are at any given time in attendance here. The 
•question which I have constantly asked myself is "What would the 
wise parent of a boy or girl who is here want me to do in this case?" 
I have talked with literally thousands of Wisconsin parents dining 
the past thirty years. I know their eagerness for their children's 
future; I have listened to their hopes and fears for the children at 
college. 

" 'This matter of the "open forum" comes before the regents as it 
has more than once been presented to me. It means, if granted, 
that every propagandist of every sort of doctrine, religious, scientific, 
or social, is to be given full and free opportunity by the regents to 
use the f acilities of the university to teach his doctrines and to secure 
proselytes from among the youth committed to us by their parents. 
Now, if I know the Wisconsin parents, they do not want me to do 
this. 

" 'I do not think that parents send their children here to be kept 
in a sort of intellectual cotton wool. They are to be trained to face 
the problems of the day as they will meet them in after-life. I am 
sure that no one who knows of the lecturers which I have approved, 
either for classes or for the public, is likely to accuse me of gross 
timidity in this matter. But there is a certain decent avoidance of 
the extremer types of propagandism which, I believe, parents expect 
of me, and this I have tried to secure alike in religious, scientific 
and social fields. 

" 'There is another side to this matter. The regents' rules prohibit 
in the regular class room instruction anything which is "sectarian 
in religion or partisan in politics." I have regarded the rule as an 
essential safeguard of liberty of teaching in a public institution. 
For if freedom of speech is to be maintained, it must be exercised, 
like freedom of any kind of action, with due regard to the freedom 
of others, and the community in which it is exercised. To me at 
least it seems that the policy of the "open forum" might have an effect 
on freedom quite the reverse of that for which its sponsors look. 
I believe that if the regular teachers of the university had freely 
indulged in sectarian or partisan teaching, their action would have 
led inevitably, not to a larger freedom, but to unwise and unbearable 
restrictions. So in this case also; is it at all clear that the operation 
of the "open forum," converting the university lectures into a "free 
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for all" among contending propagandists and proselyters, will seem 
to the people of the state so much a "forward movement" to be hailed 
with delight, as an intolerable nuisance to be abated?' " 

Some Recent Letters from Chapter Officers. — "Our senate 
is so occupied with matters of routine and with committee reports 
that it has not much time left for general discussions. So our Chapter 
is to devote itself, at its bi-monthly meetings, to such questions as 
Faculty-Student Relations, The Introduction of a System of De- 
partmental Honors, and others. These are to be discussed with 
reference to the local situation. Our first meeting of this sort was 
a success and we are hoping for other good meetings." 

"We had a rousing meeting and prospects are good for doubling, 
or even trebling, our membership very soon, also for holding regular 
meetings for the discussion of general university problems, and 
especially those recommended by the Association." 

"It would seem to me a real calamity if this lack of interest on 
the part of our Chapters should become widespread enough to raise 
any doubt about the value of the Association itself. It would al- 
ways have, I suppose, a protective function to serve in emergencies; 
and too many, I find, are content to let it go at that. But if, as I 
take it, that is too narrow a view of the Association and its chance 
for usefulness, then it is plainer than day that the Chapter must 
sometime co-operate with the national organization if either the 
one or the other is to be all that it might be." 

"Our Chapter of the A. A. U. P. is prospering. We hold now at 
least six meetings a year and these are pleasant occasions. During 
the interregnum between presidents our reunions rather took the 
place of the ordinary Faculty meetings and presented a most accept- 
able change. 

"I cannot agree with 'an ex-member of the Council* in his opinion 
that 'it is a mistake to remove to the honorary list members whose 
work becomes administrative. ' Not, at least, if this assertion means 
that these members should enjoy their former rights in the Chapters 
and be admitted to all the discussions. For, in that case, as the stand- 
ard of admission has been lowered, the gatherings of the Chapters 
would degenerate into ordinary Faculty meetings, with no difference 
but in the subjects discussed." 
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